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The striking of the clock, which compresses an hour
into about five minutes, is the only thing that lessens
the effect of this scene for a modern audience, accus-
tomed to the realistic production of plays : but we
realise at once that Marlowe does not mean it to be
taken literally. He is concerned only to show that the
last hour of life passes too terribly fast. The story of
Faustus has fascinated the world: and Goethe, the
great German poet, whose Faust was likewise his
masterpiece, paid a fine tribute to the play upon which
it was based.
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Of Marlowe's other plays we need consider only
one. The Jew of Malta he finished in a hurry. Did-
Queen of Carthage, based on the early books of Virgil's
jffineid, was a difficult subject for the stage : and The
Massacre at Paris, a chronicle play describing the
massacre of St. Batholomew, did not give him scope
for his  characteristic powers.  Edward the Second.
however, is an exceedingly fine play upon a subjec
close to Marlowe's heart. The problem of kingship was
seldom far from his thoughts, and the story of a kin
who fell and was foully murdered, with his wife's fu
approval, was one from which he could extract the
last ounce of power and pathos. The play opens at
once with the theme which brought about Edward's
ruin. Gaveston, the banished favourite, against whom
Edward I had so fiercely warned his son, comes in
reading a letter.

My father is deceas'd. Come, Gaveston,

And share the kingdom with thy dearest friend.